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For * The Friend.” 


Visit to the Menomonies. 
(Continued from page 195.) 


During the absence of the Commissioner, 
many rumours were set afloat of schemes con- 
cocting to upset the awards agreed upon by 
the chiefs. Their publication in the Green 
Bay Advocate had given the discontented in- 
formation upon which to act. Oh, that mine 
enemy would write a book ; then I could pea 
him ina corner! They espied weak points, 
as they thought, which the Commissioner would 
not be able to maintain. But, happily, he had 
proceeded by the letter of his instructions, and 
his position was not to be disturbed. But in 
addition to this defence, he was fortified by the 
testimoay of good, competent and disinterested 
men. 

One, who had held a judicial station, called 
at the Fort, and voluntarily declared, that “ it 
was the most satisfactory apportionment that 
any Commissioner to that country, had ever 
made; and though not without defect, he thought 
any attempt at amendment would be unsuc- 
cessful, and in all probability, result in some- 
thing less satisfactory.” 

The intimation was, that though the chiefs 
might, with regard to a few individuals, have 
been a little warped, yet having latterly been 
a good deal in company with certain persons, 
they would now be less likely than before, to 
exercise an independent judgment. Similar 
sentiments were expressed by various respect- 
able individuals, some of whom were experi- 
enced in such business, They all agreed, that 
whatever demonstration might take place, on 
his return, the Commissioner's safety consisted 
in adhering strictly to the decisions made in 
full council, according to the terms of his 
instructions. 

Many bugbears were conjured up, to scare 
the Commissioner withal, when he should re- 
appear atthe Bay. Some of the Mixed-Meno- 

onies, used to the lion’s share of Indian plun- 
der, got around the Ipterpreter, and raised such 
a clatier about his ears, because he had not got 








the chiefs by the nose and led them in a track 


more to their liking, that he grew nervous, not 
knowing what retaliation they might visit upon 
him. ‘To re-establish himself in their good 


graces, he too care tc the Fort, to protest, 


gently, against that which he had countenanced 


before. Being asked why he did not make his 


objections before the Commissioner, in council, 
he exctsed himself on the ground, that L 
motte absolutely controlled the council, and 
hands were afraid of him. ; 
The Indian agent, likewise, had his ¢ 


plaint to make, not of the intentions, but of the 


conclusions of the Commissioner. He was 
one of those who wanted the council to be 
open. In consequence of the method pursued, 
he alleged, “numbers of the mixed blood, 
from a distance, and orphans, who had no one 
to represent them, had been entirely over- 
looked.” 

The Friend replied to these and other objec- 
tors, that general allegations, verbally made, 


could not claim the serious attention of the 
Commissioner ; that if certain parties thought 


themselves aggrieved, they should state their 


grievances, in writing; that if they believed 


persons had been wrongfully enrolled, they 


should communicate their rames in writing, 


with the objections to them; and if any had 
been omitted, they should in like manner re- 
port their names and claims; and all such 
representations should be signed by the parties 
presenting them. 

These expressions of discontent rendered the 
prospect of a quiet payment and agreeable ter- 
mination of this affair, rather uncertain. There 
were symptoms of a storm brewing. But 
storm or no storm, the Commissioner arrived, 
with the glittering gold, on the evening of the 
7th of Seventh month, and proceeding with it, 
at once, to the vault of the United States Land 
Agent, there left it, for safe keeping, during 
the first day of the week. In the same vault 
was a large sum in specie, just boxed up and 
ready to be forwarded, on the morning of the 
9h, overland, in a light vehicle, to be driven 
by the agent, without companion or guard, 
down to Chicago; there to be added to a still 
larger sum, and transported to New York, for 
Government account; the very spot from 
which the Commissioner had just come, with 
his valuable charge. ‘The wisdom of this me- 
thod of circulating the precious metals is hid- 
den from common eyes. The inventors of the 
Sub-Treasury system are entitled to the credit, 
whatever it may be. 

Near 10 o'clock, the hour when orderly 
people begin to think of bed, the Friends being 
quietly engaged in relating their experiences, 
during the late. separation, the first rambling 
of the impending storm saluted the Commis- 











agent made his appearance at the Fort, with a 
thick packet, in form of a letter, addressed to 
the Commissioner. It proved to be a commu- 
nication, with enclosures, from Morgan L. 


Martin, a prominest lawyer of Green. Bay, 


well known in the political world. He was 
the attorney of the malecontents, and represent- 
ed how greatly they were dissatisfied with the 
ublished awards and their exclusion from the 
wneil. ‘The letter enclosed two lists—one 
tsons alleged to be wrongfully entered, 
md the other of 81 individuals, who, it was 
asserted, for reagons assigned, were not, but 
ought to be enrdlled. 

The Friends, considering this and the fact 
of the chiefs being then at or near the Bay, 
concluded, in order to silence all cavillers, and 
give the new applicants a fair chance, if any 
of them had claims for admission, they would 
make an effort to hold a short council with the 
Indians, Of this conclusion, Martin was in- 
formed, in a respectful note. With regard to 
past decisions, it was not deemed prudent to 
re-open them. 

Early next day, the 8th, messages were sent 
to the chiefs, requesting them to meet the Com- 
missioner in council, at 6 o'clock, a. m., the 
succeeding day : at &e’elocl,.on that day, the 
payment was to begin. This left very little 
time for deliberation; but, under the circum. 
stances, nothing better could be done. 

At 6 o’clock, on the appointed day, the 
Friends and Charles A. Grignon, U. 8. inter- 


|preter, met in the council chamber. After 


waiting an hour, most of the chiefs appeared, 
and the business was opened to them. The 
Sachem had not come, and it was somewhat 
of an experiment to undertake business with- 
out him, and what the Friends had been assur- 
ed, could not be done. The chiefs, it was 
said, would never open council, or consider 
any subject, without the presence of their Sa- 
chem. They did, however, on this occasion, 
as time was very precious, make a beginning; 
but business had made little progress, when he 
came in, and without noticing the indignity, by 
any outward sign, took his usual seat, which 
had been left vacant, and went forthwith at 
the old occupation of chopping kinni-kinnic 
and tobacco, as if there was nothing amiss. 
All the chiefs who had before assembled, were 
now in, with the addition of the venerable 
I-ah-me-taw, or Fish Spawn, who took place 
next the Sachem, claiming precedence of Old 
Silver, He was a man of medium size, plain- 
ly and comfortably attired, with a full, open 
brow, and a sedate and thoughtful countenance. 
If there be truth in physiognomy, he must be 
quite superior, in intellect and morals, to the 
Brave. The Friends could only judge by the 
aspect and bearing of the man, for he was 


sioner’s ears. The secretary of the Indian| silent. 
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THE FRIEND. 








The Commissioner remarked to the chiefs, 
that this meeting was unexpected, and that he 
was glad to see them once more. 

He told them, that the object of calling them 
together, was not to undo what they had be- 
fore concluded ; that what had been done shou!d 
be left just as they had fixed it; that it had 
been published, and the Government would 
expect that it should stand, and that no name 
should be taken from the roll, that had been 
deliberately placed upon it in council, 

But, he added, upon his return, he had 
found an account of some names, said to be 


entitled to a place upon the roll, which he was | 


going to read to them. When they had been 
read, the chiefs would say, whether they ap- 
proved or disapproved them, If they disap- 
proved, he would reject them. ‘This work was 
to be the work of the chiefs. What had been 
before done was their work, and what they 
now did should be their work, and he would 
not influence their decision. He reminded 


them, that the Half Breeds had been promised 


their money that day, and must have it, and 
therefore, this council must be short. 

The names of the eighty-one claimants were 
then read ; twelve were found already on the 
roll, and eight were admitted. ‘The rest, or 
sixty-one, were decided by the chiefs to have 
no claim whatever. 

Proof being produced in council, that nine 
individuals, under different appellations, were 
twice upon the roll, correction was directed to 
be made, so that no one should come in for 
two shares ; and it being stated that one lad, 
who had been entered, was deceased, the name 
was ordered to be erased. 

This repetition of individuals, under differ- 
ent appellations, arose in part, from habits 
prevalent among the Indians and persons of 
Mixed-Blood, and, partly, perhaps, from evil 
intent: which intent, however, must have been 
defeated, at the payment, as no individual 
could easily present himself twice before the 
Indian Committee of Supervision, without de- 
tection. For, although the Indians might have 
been confused, in a few cases, about names, 
they were not likely to be so, with regard to 
persons. People, of the classes just mention- 
ed, about Green Bay, have a very loose and 
uncertain system of nomenclature, which, in 
a business community, would lead to endless 
blondering and perplexity. The Indian habit 

of changing names, with advance of age and 
change ‘of circumstance, may do very well in 
a primitive state of society, where neither peo- 
ple nor transactions are numerous, and every 
body knows every body ; but, as was demon- 
strated, in the present case, in the complexity 
of civilized society, it becomes a mighty incon- 
venience. A great deal of time was spent, by 
the council, in endeavouring to identify men 
and names; but it was some compensation for 





| ment. 


the trouble, that in 777, which came under | 


examination, but nine errors were detected. It 
was matter of wonder, that many more were 
not made, considering the variety of names by 
which the same individual was, frequently, 
designated. If a woman was a widow, she 
would be called by her maiden name or that 
of her deceased husband, as people might 


fancy. 


; names. 


of which a number of instances were reported, | 
she was called, sometimes, by her maiden | 
name, and sometimes, by the name of one or | 
other of her husbands, as the memory or pre- 
dilection of the speaker might determine ; and | 
children were called, at one time, by the fa- 
ther’s patronymick, and at another, by the 
mother’s, and, besides, all had Indian 
The tracing of families developed a 
very corrupt state of society at Green Bay, 
such as one would not expect in a rural popu- 
lation, elsewhere than in the West Indies or 
some pagan country ; much less in one of our 
free states. The number of children repre- 
sented to be abandoned by their fathers, was 
a very unpleasant circumstance, and indicated 
a low state of morals. 

But to return to the council :—the addition 
and correction having been agreed upon, it 
was decided, that, as in consequence of the 
proximity of the payment, there could be no 
examination of the revised Roll and Supple- 
ment, in council, the four chiefs before appoint- 
ed, to assist on that occasion, should be autho- 
rized to attest them, on behalf of the chiefs. 


This was the more needful, as the increase of 


names would cause a reduction of the residua- 
ry sum, to be equally divided among the 
favoured fifty. 

The Commissioner then decided to close the 
council, the time for payment having arrived ; 
but Carron on behalf of the others, said he 
had some names to offer, for insertion on the 
roll; which, on being read, were agreed to, 
being seventeen in number, The first, a fe- 
male, her proper name not being known to the 
chiefs, was directed to be entered as the daugh- 
ter of Waw-pa-noh-met-tah-a-moh. This form- 
ed a pretty appropriate finale to its euphonions 
predecessors on the list; such as Bah-me-ke- 
zhe-go-kew, Pee-quo-chee-na-nieu, Ah-yan-e- 
wah-quah-6, Nah-mah-tosh-eeh-qua, Kah-kah- 
kee-ugh-kew, and Elizabeth Squan-ob-pun- 
nock. 

‘The Commissioner was again moving for an 
adjournment, when the Sub Indian Agent, who 
had come in, during the proceedings, Tequested 
that the council might consider some names 
which he had tooffer. When this functionary 
presented himself, on this wise, a rather for- 
midable list was anticipated, from what he had 
at other times said of the numbers omitted; 
but the presentation proved a very modest one 
indeed, amounting to three names only, which 
were admitted. 

The Commissioner now told the chiefs they 
must close. He had been at the council room, 
as he had appointed, by 6 o’clock, and must 
now attend tothe Half Breeds. He was sorry 
to be abrupt, but now adjourned the council, 
with a request, that all the chiefs would quit, 
except the four deputed to attend at the pay- 


Oshkosh and his people, with the exception 
mentioned, moved slowly off, as if reluctant to 
depart ; and this was the last seen of them by 
the Friends. 

A Daguerreotypist, at the Bay, being desirous 


of adding to his collection portraits of some of 


the principal Menomonies, obtained their con- 
sent, and one day several went to his room, 


If she had been married several times, | and the likeness of one of them, was taken. 





















But when the chiefs saw how the thing was 
done, they were seized with qualms, suspect- 
ing supernatural ageney in the business ; they 
‘knew not what mischief might befal the sub- 
jects of such dealings with invisible powers, 
land to keep on the sale side, prudently refused 
|to permit further proceedings, until they had 
| consulted their Medicine-man, or Juggler, 
| whose business it was to decypher prodigies 
and bring to light the hidden things of dark- 
ness. 

The oracle, no doubt, was unpropitious, for 
the chiefs—thongh without assigning a reason 
—persisted in declining the honour of having 
the memory of their faces perpetuated, by so 
incomprehensible a process, 

Like other people still groping in the origi- 
nal darkness of human nature, they are trou- 
bled with many superstitions, One, which is 
rather amusing, is—the notion, that there is 
bad luck in telling one’s own name. On seve- 
ral occasions, forgetting the obstacle, the 
Friends attempted to get this delicate piece of 
information, by direct inquiry, but never could 
obtain any more satisfactory response, than a 
simpering smile from a woman or a stupid 
stare from aman, A bystander generally put 
an end to the embarrassment, by pronouncing 
the forbidden name, to the evident relief of the 
subject of the question. 

The 8th hour appointed for the payment, 
had passed, before the council was over. 
Crowds of people had collected about the Sally 
Port and were impatient to get in. The sher- 
iff, who was stationed there, had to exercise 
his good humoured firmness, to prevent them 
from making a rush. He was a man of portly 
dimensions and brawny arm—as became his 
function—of excellent temper and of a resolu- 
tion not to be trifled with. The people knew 
what mettle he was made of, and when, in 
reply to a bravado that they would come in, 
whether he pleased or not, he answered—half 
in joke and half in earnest—that they must 
then get ready for some buryings, they con- 
cluded it would be safest to wait his time. 
Inside, were his deputy, a constable, the In- 
dian agent and Captain Shaler—all intent on 
preserving order. The police officers, it might 
be mentioned, were engaged by the agent, who 
considered himself responsible for the mainte- 
nance of order. The Commissioner would 
have preferred dispensing with them, 

The council room being cleared, the specie 
brought, and the Commissioner, with an assist- 
ant and the four chiefs, locked in, and the 
other Friend outside the window, under the 
porch, with a big table, pen, ink, and the much 
disputed roll; it was deemed proper to open 
the gate and let the flood pour in. 

Notwithstanding some little irritation, at the 
detention—which was natural enough—all 
proceeded quietly and orderly, without any 
farther show of dissatisfaction. Each one 
seemed entirely disposed to pocket the share 
assigned him, without demur or dispute, quite 
untroubled by the foolish threats which had 
been made against any who should dare to 
sanction this unrighteous distribution, by par- 
taking of it. The very parties reported to 
have uttered the threats, took their allotment 
with as much meekness as the rest, 


THE FRIEND. 


Eight sweltering hours were spent in this | The bear sprang after them, and was very | pear that.in the deepest valleys, and even at 
occupation. The sun shot down his hottest/near the hindermost man, when one of the| particular spots in these valleys, the worst 
rays into the sandy area of the Fort, the com-|hunters on the shore shot him through the|cases occur. In his account of the cretins, 
pact enclosure around which and the crowded | head, and finally killed him. When they | Dr. Reeves remarks, that he found many bad 
multitude within, caused an atmosphere that | dragged him on shore, they found that eight | cases in one small village in adjoining houses, 
reminded one of the sweatings of Sahara, | balls had passed through his body in differ-|“ which were built under ledges of the rocks, 


. : | “) . 
rather than the breezy refreshments of the|ent directions. On another occasion the samme | and all of them very filthy, very hot, and mis- 
northern lakes. Thirty-five thousand dollars erable.” The children of the poor are more 


enterprising travellers met with the largest | 
were paid, when approaching darkness sus- | bear of this species they had ever seen, When 


they fired he did not attempt to attack, but fled 
with a tremendous roar; and such was his te- 
nacity of life, that although five balls had pass- 
ed through his lungs, and five other wounds /| are, they are unquestionably less so than they 
had been inflicted, he swam more than half| were a century ago. The diminution in their 
across the river to a sand-bar, and survived | number seems to be owing chiefly to the im- 
more than twenty minutes. 


pended proceedings, till the morrow. 
(To be continued.) 
——= 


Communicated. 


The Grizzly Bear. 


This bear justly considered as the most 
dreadful and dangerous of North American 
quadrupeds, is the despotic and sanguinary 
monarch of the wilds over which he ranges. 
Gigantic in size and terrific in aspect, he unites 
to a ferociously blood-thirsty disposition a sur- 
passing strength of limb ; which gives him un- 
disputed supremacy over every other quadru- 
ped tenant of the wilderness, and causes man 
himself to tremble at his approach. ‘To the 
Indians the very name of the Grizzly Bear is 
dreadful, and the killing of one is esteemed 
equal to a great victory : the white hunters are 
almost always willing to avoid an encounter 
with so powerful an adversary, and seldom or 
never wantonly provoke his anger. The 
grizzly bear is remarkably tenacious of life, 
and on many occasions numerous rifle-balls 
have been fired into the body of an individual 
without much apparent injury. Instances are 
related by the travellers who have explored 
the countries in the vicinity of the Rock 
Mountains, of from ten to fourteen balls hav- 
ing been discharged into the body of one of 
these bears before it expired. In confirmation 
of these statements we shall here introduce 
some sketches from narratives given in the 
journal of Lewis and Clark, and Long’s Expe- 
dition to the Rocky Mountains. 

One evening the men in the hindmost of one 
of Lewis and Clark’s canoes perceived one of 
these bears lying on the open ground about 
three hundred paces from the river, and six 
of them, who were all good hunters, went to 
attack him. Concealing themselves by a small 
eminence, they were able to approach him 
within forty paces unperceived; four of the 
hunters now fired, and each lodged a ball in 
his body, two of which passed directly through 
the lungs. The bear sprang up and ran furi- 
ously with open mouth upon them ; two of the 
hunters who had reserved their fire, gave him 
two additional wounds, and one breaking his 
shoulder blade, somewhat retarded his motions. 
Before they could again load their guns, he 
came so close on them, that they were obliged 
to run towards the river, and before they had 
gained it, the bear had almost overtaken them. 
Two men jumped into the canoe; the other | 
four separated, and concealing themselves 
among the willows, fired as fast as they could | 
load their pieces, Several times the bear was 
struck, but each shot seemed only to direct his 
fury towards the hunter; at last he pursued 
them so closely that’ they threw aside their 
guns and pouches, and jumped from a perpen- 
dicular bank, twenty feet high, into the river. 








frequently affected than those of persons in 
more comfortable circumstances. At Miint, 
in a poor population of 109, thirty are cretins. 

Numerous as these miserable objects still 


This individual | provement which has gradually taken place in 


weighed five or six hundred pounds at least,|the style of the habitations of the poorer 


and measured eight feet seven inches and a 
half from the nose to the extremity of the hind 
feet, five feet ten inches and a-half around the 
breast, three feet eleven around the middle of 
the fore leg, and his claws were four inches 
and three-eighths long. However singular it 
may appear, that an animal endowed with such 
a fondness for destruction and blood, can exist 
altogether on vegetable food, it is a fact that 
the grizzly bear, no less than all other species 
belonging to the same genus, is capable of sub- 
sisting exclusively on roots and fruits; this 
may be inferred from the peculiarities of their 
system of dentition. It is by no means sur- 
prising that hunters and travellers, should sup- 
pose the grizzly bear to be wholly carnivorous, 
seeing that he displays such an unappeasable 
ferocity of disposition, and so uniform an ea- 
gerness to destroy the life of any animal that 
falls within his power. Y. Z. 
cataiitpients 
For “ The Friend.” 


The Cretins of the Alps. 


The following account, taken from a recent 
publication, has appeared to me likely to inter- 
est some readers of “* The Friend.” 

It presents a rare instance of unselfish devo- 
tion and perseverance in obtaining an object 
for which there can be very little reward in 
this world. If love of scientific pursuits, be a 
part of the motive for it, such love of truth is 
usually accompanied by other virtues, and sel- 
dom takes so self-denying a direction, 

The benevolent individual whose efforts are 
alluded to, Dr. Guggenbihl, is a Protestant 
physician, native of the Canton of Zurich, 

M. 


Amongst the 2,188,000 souls, forming the 
population of Confederate Switzerland, there 
are about 20,000 persons afflicted with cretin- 
ism in a greater or less degree ; about 8000 of 
these, it is calculated, are truly idiots ; while 





classes, to the draining of marshes, the cutting 
down of woods, the discouragement of marri- 
ages amongst cretins, and the greater care 
exercised by the parents in sending their af- 
fected children, for a certain period of the 
year, to their chalets on the Alpine heights. 

It must not be imagined that cretinism exists 
only in Switzerland: it is seen also among the 
mountains of Carinthia, along the banks of the 
Danube, and in the valleys of the Pyrenees ; 
also in the highlands of Madagascar, in Ke- 
maon, within the ranges of the Himalayas, 
and, according to Sir George Stanton, even 
in Chinese Tartary. 

The physical indications of the disease are 
generally apparent within the first year after 
birth. ‘The child’s head is disproportionately 
large and misshapen; its lips, tongue and 
throat, have a swollen appearance. In many, 
the skin is very pallid or sallow, and wrinkled ; 
the hair is white, the flesh soft, the organs of 
the body generally appear imperfectly devel- 
oped, and the stature low. As the child ad- 
vances in age, its intellectual and moral defects 
become more and more obvious. All the 
senses are dull, and the mind is imperfectly 
roused by their feeble actions. Sensibility is 
so blunt that they seem to feel neither blows 
nor wounds. Many cretins are dumb, “ not 
merely because they cannot hear, but because 
the organ of speech is unable to express 
thought, even if it were conceived.” Often 
the only sound that is uttered is like the cry 
of one of the lower animals. Very many are 
affected with goitres, which, in the older cre- 
tins, sometimes attain a great size ; and other 
symptoms of a scrofulous constitution are ap- 
parent in all. Many are subject to fits of rav- 
ing, resembling paroxysms of mania. In 
extreme cases, there is presented a hideous 
combination of deformities, so that the poor 
creatures cannot be seen by one unaccustomed 
to the sight without exciting feelings of deep 
disgust ; they are so weak as to be unable to 


the others labour under various kinds of bodily | walk, or, at the best, they do so with a wad. 


and mental infirmities, sufficient to mark the 
existence of the same malady, but not to pre- 
vent them from engaging in the ordinary occu- 
pations of life. 

It is well known that the disorder occurs 
chiefly amongst the inhabitants of the lower 


parts and the shady sides of narrow valleys in| sible. 


the higher ranges of the Alps. 


dling 








g gait; they cannot even feed themselves, 
The eyelids quiver, and the eyeballs, large, 
red, and prominent, continually roll and squint; 
the countenance has a vacant expression ; tle 


distorted, rickety limbs move convulsively ; 


the manifestations of mind are the feeblest pos- 
Cretinism, in many instances, is here- 


In the more} ditary, but sometimes cretin parents have 


open places, and at elevations ci 4000 feet and} healthy children, 


upwards, it is seldom met with. It would ap- 


Such was the miserable condition of many 
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thousands of human beings, and these inhabi- { genbiihl as amenable to proper treatment, just 
tants of some of the loveliest spots in the known | as in any other morbid condition ; and he hopes, 
world, when Dr, Guggenbihl was raised up to| by improving as far as possible the bodily 
act as their deliverer, and to prove that even | health, to admit of the powers of the intellect 


such humiliating degradation is susceptible of |and the moral feelings being brought into play, 


relief through the agency of well-devised and 
patiently executed plans of treatment, physical 
and moral. 

It was in the course of a tour amongst the 
high Alps, made in 1836, that he first became 
specially interested in the Cretins, He saw 
and felt deeply for their wretchedness ; he re- 
solved to study their condition minutely, and 
for this purpose gave himself wholly to their 
service, and lived for two years amongst them 
in the small and retired village of Sernf, in the 
Canton Glarus. After this he made another 
journey through one of the most mountainous 
regions of Switzerland, the result of which 
was, that the subject took still stronger posses- 
sion of his mind, and “ the idea weighed more 
and more heavily upon him that this numerous 
and degraded class of beings who filled the 
valleys were left to sink deeper in their mise- 
ry, without one effort being made to help 
them.” Dr. Guggenbihl now brought the 
subject before the Swiss Association for the 
Advancement of Science, and requested its 
countenance and aid in his purpose of forming 
an institution for the treatment of cretinism. 
His request was granted, and he received from 
the Cantoral Government of Berne, in conse- 
quence of the representations in fayour of his 
schemes made by the association, the sum of 
600 Swiss francs, wherewith to make a com- 
mencement of his undertaking. 

In 1840, the hospice of the Abendberg was 
opened for the reception of patients. A very 
few entered at first; but the results were so 
speedily encouraging, that after only two 
months’ trial of his plans, Dr. Guggenbihl 
resolved to dedicate his life and all his powers 
to the work, and, regardless of all difficulties, 
to strive to realize the wish which, day and 
night, was the continual subject of his thoughts. 
From such a spirit, animated, doubtless, by 
true Christian principles, great things were to 
be expected ; and hitherto the philanthropic 
physician has been enabled to persevere most 
steadily, amidst frequent discouragements, in 
the self-denying and almost herculean task 
which he set for himself. How much patience, 
how much pure benevolence, how much faith, 
how much zeal are required for the laborious 
occupations of the Abendberg, can be conceiv- 
ed of only by those who have had personal 
experience of intercourse with their [ellow- 
creatures in the lowest phases of poverty, dis- 
ease and ignorance, 

The great leading principle on which Dr. 
Guggenbiihl’s treatment is founded, is, that the 
immaterial and immortal soul is alike in all 
men, and that the varieties which exist in the 
manifestations of its facullies depend upon the 
differences in the degree of perfection possess- 
ed by its external envelope, the body ; and, as 


and then subjected to suitable training, 

Dr. Guggenbihl learned from the experience 
of the past, that, if young children affected 
with cretinism be taken from their native val- 
leys to the Alpine heights, for even a few 
months of the summer, their general health is 
greatly improved, and their physical and men- 
tal delects are diminished. He therefore re- 
solved that the situation of his proposed infir- 
mary should be a very elevated one; and he 
chose for the subjects of his experiments the 
youngest cretins he could find. 

To form a nursery for invalid children, of 
from one year to six years of age, at an eleva- 
tion of 40U0 [eet above the level of the sea, and 
in the vicinity of glaciers, and that not merely 
for the summer, but for the whole year, was 
certainly a bold step; but bolder still was the 
determination on the part of the warm-hearted 
projector to become, in his own person, the 
director of the establishment, as well as the 
physician and teacher of the little patient-pu- 
pils. There he was, a man of highly cultiva- 
ted mind and refined tastes, shut up for months 
together, far away from the amenities of social 
life, with few companions but those idiot chil- 
dren, of whom scarcely one was able to recip- 
rocate the smiles of tenderness and love he 
bestowed upon them. Can anything be con- 
ceived of requiring more self-denial, patience, 
and resolution ? 

It is not far from the summit of the Abend- 
berg, on an open space of grass land, that Dr. 
Guggenbiihl’s cottages are situated. It is, in 
summer, a lovely spot. The views of the 
neighbouring Alps, the Monch, the Eigher, 
and the Jungfrau, the lake of Brienz, and of 
the celebrated green valley of Interlachen, are 
magnificent. ‘The combination of beauty and 
grandeur in the scene is almost unrivalled. 
The effect of it on the opening minds of the 
young patients is, doubtless, highly favourable 
to their development. There are here excel- 
lent and abundant springs, and the soil is so 
productive, and the temperature so high, that 

| ordinary esculent vegetables, and even grain 
and maize, grow and ripen well. Poultry and 
goats are also reared: so that the little colony 
\is almost self-supporting. ‘The winter’s cold 
is not so great, nor the fall of snow so deep on 
the summit of the Abendberg, as in most other 
parts of the Alps at the same elevation, 


(To be concluded.) 
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‘“‘ There is a bread that perisheth, and there 
is a drink that perisheth ; and woe to them that 
feed thereon, for their souls shall perish also, 
ifthey repent not. But there is a bread that 
|never perishes, and there is a fountain that 
| springeth up unto eternal life, and blessed are 





a consequence of this, that the more complete | they who feed and drink thereof; for they shall 


and normal the state of the bodily functions is, 
the more freely do the mental faculties exhibit 
themselves. 

Cretinism, then, being the effect of a diseas- 


ed state of the body, is regarded by Dr. Gug- 


have eternal life with God. This is that which 
only satisfies what is born of God ; it will feed 
on no other bread, nor drink of any other wa- 
ter. I cannot but warn you all that are come 
to the Lord’s day, that you cease from all 















other food, from man, and man’s will and in- 
vention, for that stifles the Divine sense ; that 


overlays and kills this heavenly birth.”—W. 
Penn, 


—ccoeo 


For *‘ The Friend.” 
Thomas Scattergood and his Times. 


(Continued from page 197.) 


The letter from Owen Biddle to Sarah Her? 


rison before alluded tu, bears date Philadelphia, 
Fifth month 21st, 1793. 

‘“* My dear Friend and much esteemed Sis- 
ter,—I feel myself a poor creature, having 
often to look back at the hole of the pit from 
whence I was digged: and although it affords 
occasion, at times, to bless the Hand that so 
marvellously wrought for our escape, yet it 
occasions great self-abasement and humiliation, 
It is my lot ofien to be in a state of imprison- 
ment, and to feel as if bound in fetters and in 
iron bands ; and oh! that I may be preserved 
in these seasons, in the patient resignation of 
the creaturely will. | believe it is good for us 
to have our faith and patience thus exercised, 
notwithstanding it is hard to flesh and blood. 
But flesh and blood cannot inherit the king- 
dom ; it is that pure, incorruptible seed which 
is born from above, and our being made sub- 
ject to the will of our heavenly Father, that 
prepares us for this inheritance. May we, m 
dear Friend, so walk in faithful obedience 
through time, that we may finally have to re- 
joice with him through an endless eternity, in 
the fruition of his blessed presence in which 
there is life, and at his right hand, rivers of 
pleasure forevermore.” 

Owen Biddle then narrates the various ser- 
vices in which many ministering Friends of 
Philadelphia, and other parts of the Yearly 
Meeting, were engaged, Afier telling of six 
Friends who had gone to attend a treaty with 
the Indians at Sandusky, he adds: “ At this 
place it is expected and hoped that our Friends 
will have a full opportunity with these people ; 
too many of whom continue in what is called 
a savage, barbarous state ; although not witn- 
out a knowledge of that principle which is suf- 
ficient to bring salvation. Many of them 
manifest the influence of this principle on their 
hearts by the most lively expressions of sensi- 
bility, and sometimes acknowledge it vocally. 
A circumstance now occurs to my remem- 
brance, which is worth mentioning. Twenty 
Indians of the Wabash Nation left their native 
country, about nine hundred miles west of this, 
in the beginning of last winter, to come to Phi- 
ladelphia, in order to ratify a treaty made with 
them on behalf of the United States. On their 
journey they had to encounter many difficulties, 
though treated kindly by the people. At 
length they all arrived in this city but one, who 
died on the way. The rest mostly came in 
healthful and stout, except two who had taken 
the small-pox on the way. This alarmed our 
people in power, as it did the Indians. The 
former, being desirous that the Indians might 
escape the infection in the natural way, which 
they considered as being mostly fatal to the 
Indians, proposed to them that they should be 
inoculated. To this the Indians consented : 
but it proved unfavourable. Seven of their 
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nr 
number died ;—some of them persons of great amongst the English. I asked him if he knew | phew afterwards Earl of Aylesford. Serjeant 


influence ; and one, a man of worthy charac-|God? He answered, no, Then I told him, | 
ter, as being noted for promoting a friendly | would inform him how he might know the/ will not set a man up in bar practice without 


disposition. 


ill, our Friends John Pemberton and John Par-\ would willingly learn that. | asked if he did 


rish went tosee them. [The Indians] acknow- | 


ledged to Friends, their kindness in coming to 


to look upon them, and that they would consi- 
der them as their children, One of them [then] 
addressed the other nearly in these words: 
‘ Brother, don’t be cast down. We have come 
upon a good work, It was the Good Spirit 
that put it into our hearts to come, to do the 
good work of peace; and whether he permits 
us to return back to our country again, or not, 
let us be content, as [ believe it will be well 
with us.” This was preaching the Gospel ; [it 
was] the power of God that brought them to 
say,‘ Thy will be done,’—the highest anthem 
sung in heaven, as our dear Friend S. F. had 
to testify. 

“ Since thou left thy dear native place, we 
have been generally favoured with health, To 
the list of interments, which have been few, 
may be added that of Richard Mason’s son 
Benjamin, who died suddenly last week ; and 
that of Hannah Kite, who deceased yesterday, 
after a lingering illness, in which she manilest- 
ed a desire to be with her dear Redeemer ; 
and expressed a hope that if she was preserved 
in patience to the end, all would be well with 
her. 

“ On the night after the death of R, Mason’s 
son, his workshop, in which were thirteen or 
fourteen fire-engines, some nearer finished 
than others, with all his materials, and consi- 
derable property of his son’s, took fire, and 
was burnt to the ground, with three adjacent 
buildings. This loss, in addition to the death 
of his son, excited the sympathy of his friends 
and others; and large collections were made 
for the sufferers, by which they were in part 
relieved, 

“| am, dear Friend, with feelings of pure 
friendship and esteem, thy poor, unworthy 
brother, 

Owen Brppte.” 

The Hannah Kite referred to in the letter, 
resided at Merion, and had appeared in the 
ministry to the comfort and satisfaction of her 
Friends. The late Benjamin Kite writing of 
the state of society at that time in Merion, 
speaks of Hannah Price as being “ a lovely 
young woman.” And then adds, “* She and 
my cousin Hannah Kite, were the ornaments 
of that meeting. They were both pious, and 
died young. Of them I think it may truly be 
said, ‘ Precious in the sight of the Lord is the 
death of his saints,’ ” 

The Indian whose remarks are given in 
Owen Biddle’s letter appears to have made a 
greater attainment, than the one James Dick- 
enson tells us of. James being on the eastern 
shore of Maryland, thus wrote, “ At one place 
there came a great many Indians to a Friend’s 
house where | was; one of them could speak 
very good English. I had some discourse 
with them about God, Christ, and religion. | 
asked him if he believed that there was a God ? 
He said, yes ; and that all the Indians believed 
so too. He was a Protestant, and lived 
















not feel something when he told a lie,-swore, 


|or wronged any, that let him see he should| 
see them, and desired they would come olten | 


not do so? ‘Then he laid his hand upon his 
breast, with much seriousness, and said, Yes, 
he knew it very well. I told him, the great 
God, that made the Indians, and all things, 
was a Spirit and a great light; and appeared | 
in the Indians’ hearts in order to teach them 
to be good, and forsake evil ; and if he did but | 
mind that, it would give him the knowledge of | 
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Maynard says, “ All the learning in the world 


Whilst two of the eldest lay very | great God that made all things ;—he said, he| the faculty of a ready utterance, and that is 


acquired by habit only, unless there be a natu- 
ral felicity of speech, such as the family of 
the Finch’s is eminent by.” 

Notwithstanding the natural, mental gifts of 
Anne Finch, and the rich additions which 
education had made to her mind, she appears 
to have been from early life, a humble-minded 
woman, who never sought to win admiration, 
by displaying her stores of knowledge, and 
quickness of parts. Her character is drawn 
by Henry More, a voluminous, theological wri- 


God ; for it was the appearance of the great ter of that day, in many respects clear-sighted 


God which showed him his thoughts. He re- 
plied, he did not know that before, but would 
mind it for the time to come.” 


(To be continued.) 





For*' The Friend.” 
LADY CONWAY. 


The maiden name of this truly estimable 
woman, who was the friend of, and as it ap- 
pears, a fellow professor with George Fox, 
Isaac Penington, and Robert Barclay, was 
Anne Finch, She was the daughter of Sir 
Heneage Finch, who was of an ancient family 
in England, and was at one time Recorder of 
the City of London, and at another, Speaker 
of the House of Commons. He was a clear- 
headed and industrious lawyer, remarkably 
successful in his profession, by which he rea- 
lized a large fortune. Having purchased 
Kensington Palace, for his London residence, 
he lived there in great splendour; yet he 
doubtless endeavoured to counteract by educa- 
tion and precept, the natural effect of such an 
enervating mode of living on the mind of his 
children ; for as they grew up, they were re- 


industrious, His sons lived not for themselves | 
alone, but entering into public life, they have! 
left ample traces in the history of their coun- | 
try, of the learning and wisdom of their minds, 
the force and energy of their characters. 

I have been unable to learn the time of the | 
birth of Anne Fiach, yet it was probably be- | 
tween the years 1623 and 1630. Her educa-| 
tion was excellent ; her father’s ample fortune, 
and her own eagerness for acquiring know- 
ledge, opening the way for her instruction not 
only in the usual branches of learning taught | 
at the best schools, but some others also. Her 
mind was clear and discerning, and she was) 
enabled to comprehend with ease, almost every 
branch of science, or species of knowledge, 
which she applied herself to study. Whilst) 
the acquisition of knowledge seemed to be no} 
burden or labour to her, she possessed the| 
faculty of imparting to others clearly and dis- 
tinctly, the inward workings of her own mind, 
and the thoughts and facts she had gathered 
from books. The faculty of ready utterance | 
in eloquent language was considered at that 
time a natural gift descending by inheritance 
to the vatied members of her father’s family. 
Her brother-Heneage, afterwards Lord Chan- 
cellor of England, and Ear! of Nottingham, 
was noted for this power, as was also her ne- 











and discriminating, and whose mind was 
stored with much knowledge, and a large 
share of credulity and superstition. He had 
been her instructor, or at least the director of 
her studies, as she was growing to womanhood 
and afier her marriage, and his learning and 
piety, had given him great place in her esteem, 
and some influence on her judgment. He has 
drawn her character, from which it appears, 
“her understanding was singularly quick and 
apprehensive,—her judgment sound and solid, 
and her sagacity and prudence in affairs of 
moment, such as to surprise all those, who had 
occasion to consult with her.” In the cultiva- 
tion of her powers of mind, she had studied 
codes of religious doctrines, and the principles 
of mental and. moral philosophy, and clearly 
understood them. She was eminently qualified 
to detect errors, whether lurking in the hasty 
assertions of wise men, enunciating that which 
they had not duly weighed, or in the sophisti- 
cal propositions of advocates of wrong, cover- 
ed up ever so artfully,—and feared not to un- 
mask them, yet she displayed no disposition 
to enter into public or private disputes. She 
could thoroughly sift the untrue assertions of 


markably clear-headed, strong-minded, and| pretended and shallow philosophers, and the 


dangerous tenets of unsound theologians, yet 
she sought not to show, how much wiser she 
herself was, or how much more skilfully or 
eloquently she could defend her own opinions. 

Heneage Finch and his family appear to 
have been remarkably successful in winning 
wealth and honour. He himself filled import- 
ant political stations, and accumulated as we 
have before observed, a large estate. His 
eldest son Heneage who was born in 1621, fol- 
lowed his father in the legal profession, and 
rose from one post of importance to another, 
until he was made Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land, with the title of Lord Nottingham. He 
has left a high character for legal knowledge, 
and for being an honest, incorruptibie judye. 
John Finch, another son of Heneage, was born 
in 1625. In early life he became very warm- 
ly attached to a young man named Thomas 
Baynes, and a close intimacy and affection 
subsisted between them throughout their lives, 
John Finch was educated principally at Oxford, 
and Thomas Baynes at Cambridge, yet they 
were frequently together; and in the year 
1642, Oxford being occupied by hostile troops, 
John Finch was located for awhile at Cam. 
bridge. Here, he and his friend were under 
the care of Henry More, then attached to the 
college there. Through the admiration these 
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pupils had for their tutor, it is probable that 
an intimacy sprang up between the Finch fa- 
mily and Henry More, which opened the way 
for the latter to extend some superintendence 
over the studies of Anne Finch. John Finch 
took his degree of Batchelor of Arts at Oxford, 
1647, but had his Mastership of Arts from 
Cambridge, 1649. He went to Italy, and 
whilst travelling there, was appointed English 
Consul at Padua. His talents and varied 
learning, made a deep impression on the Itali- 
ans, and he was appointed Syndic of the Uni- 
versity in the place of his residence. He ac- 
quitted himself so well in this station, that a 
marble statue was erected to his honour, and 
the Grand Duke appointed him a Professor of 
the University at Pisa. 

On the restoration of King Charles II. John 
Finch returned to England, and was that same 
year, 1660, knighted by the king. He and 
his friend Baynes were made Doctors of Medi- 
cine, members of the Royal Society, &c. In 
1664, John Finch being sent out as minister 
resident to Florence, took Thomas Baynes 
with him as physician to his suite. At Flor- 
ence they resided until 1670, when they re- 
turned to England. In 1672, the king appoint- 
ed Finch Ambassador to the Grand Seigneur, 
and as he could not go without his friend, 
Baynes was also knighted by the king, and 
officially appointed physician to the embassy. 
At Constantinople they remained, until Thomas 
Baynes was removed by death, in the Seventh 
month, 1681. The afflicted ambassador had 
the body embalmed, and the next year obtain- 
ing a release from his appointment, he return- 
ed to England, taking the remains of his friend 
with him. The loss he had sustained preyed 
upon his health, and in the Ninth month, 1682, 
he also died, leaving a request that his body 
might be buried in the same grave in which he 


had laid the corpse of him he had loved so long | 


and so truly. Their former tutor Henry 
More furnished a long and elaborate Latin 
inscription for their tomb, setting forth their 
virtues, their talents, and unbroken love for 
each other. 

Of Francis Finch, another son of Heneage, 
we learn that he was a student at law, a poet, 
and a man of genius ; but that he died young. 
His early death appears, from the language of 
one who notices him, and comments on his 
abilities, to have been the only reason for his 
not attaining as much eminence and notoriety 
as his brothers. 


(To be continued.) 


New Grist-mill at Niagara Falls.—A 
flouring mill has been erected the present sea- 
son, on the Niagara river, at the eastern ter- 
mination of the suspension bridge. Two run 
of stone are now in operation, The mill is 
placed upon the bank of the river, at a per- 
pendicular elevation of two hundred and fifty 
feet above the water which propels it. The 
river at this point commences a rapid descent, 
and by constructing a race but a few rods in 
length, a fall of some rods is obtained. The 
water-wheel is placed at the lower end of this 
race, and the mighty Niagara constitutes the 
mill-pond. A cast-iron shaft, two hundred and 


THE FRIEND 
seventy feet in length—running up an angleof; Viewing it only with reference to general 
forty-five degrees—connects the water-wheel| rules of action, we should be disposed to con- 
with the machinery it propels. The building] demn the indulgence of his singular desire for 
is of stone, thirty-six by forty-six feet, three| retirement, and the contraction of intercourse 
stories high, and built in the most substantial | with his fellow-men to the society of one or 
manner. two antiquated clergymen and a few devoted 
The bolts have been made double the ordi-| women. 
nary length, and the proprietors warrant forty-|_ Reasoning from analogy, we should con- 


two pounds of flour to sixty pounds of wheat, |clude that the darkness which clouded the faith 
after deducting toll. 


of his later years, and which grew blacker as 
his sun approached the horizon till it finally 
sank in impenetrable gloom, was either the 
result of unsoundness in religious belief, or the 
consequence of some transgression as tremen- 
dous and unpardonable as that which his mor- 
bid imagination conjured up. 

But he who deeply studies and properly ap- 
preciates the life, the genius and the works of 
William Cowper, will “learn to think upon 
him” as one sui generis ; and will only be lost 
in admiration in considering 


—=> 


For ** The Friend.” 


WILLIAM COWPER.* 


“ With sadness that is calm—not gloom, 
I learn to think upon him ; 
With meekness, that is gratefulness, 
On God, whose heaven hath won him.— 
Who suffered once His madness clond 
Toward His own love to blind him, 
But gently led the blind along 
Where breath and bird could find him.” 
[Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


“ How exquisitely his individual mind 
* * to his external world 
Was fitted ; and how exquisitely too 
The external world was fitted to his mind.” 


There are perhaps few names in the history 
of our literature, which awaken associations 
of so varied and interesting a character, as the 
name of William Cowper. 

The intense sensitiveness of his disposition, 

| his love of retirement, his delightful correspon- 

dence, the exquisite simplicity and beauty of 
his poetry, his deep and fervent piety, and yet 
the mysterious darkness which at times was 
permitted to cloud both his reason and his 
| faith, have all contributed to throw around his 
| life and character, a peculiar and almost magic 
interest. 

As we peruse the narrative of his early and 
lifelong sufferings from that morbid sensibility, 
which ultimately proved too strong for the de- 
licate structure of his mind ; as we contemplate 
| the marvellous manner in which his external 

| circumstances adapted themselves to his infir- 


I propose to take a short review of some of 
the more interesting passages in his life and 
writings, trusting that however familiar we 
may all have been from our very school days* 
with his productions, it may not be without 
interest in this prolific age when so 


“Many are the poets that are sown 
By art and nature,” 


to turn back awhile, and refresh our memories 
and our hearts with a taste of the good old 
Saxon English of William Cowper. 

Cowper was descended from honourable pa- 
rentage, and through the influence of his rela- 
tives, might doubtless have gradually attained 
to important posts under the government, had 
nature fitted him for a political career, 

But the same timidity, which when a school- 
boy so operated on his character that he did 
not dare as he has said, “to lift up his eyes 


|mity, and again how entirely his pursuits and 
| productions seemed to grow out—of his exter- 
| nal circumstances, so that both with regard to 
| his physical necessities and his literary themes 


le 


it might be truly said, that 


“Things provided came without 
The sweet sense of providing,” 


* The writer would take this opportunity to sub- 
mit a protest against the practice so universal, of in- 
s troducing, at a very early stage of education, some of 
we feel as though he were a being framed of| our finest literary productions to be conned over 
| different materials from ordinary men; and| merely as specimens of correct grammar or difficult 
which were nevertheless admirably fitted for |Clocution. The practice of assigning portions of them 

ishing tl ha } d | to be committed to memory by rote as a punishment 
accomplishing the mission he was Created 0) for trifling offences, is still more objectionable. 
fulfil. The weariness and distaste which are thus engen- 
It is impossible to take any other view of | dered for the very names of the books around which 
Cowper, which shall preserve consistently oh oe eee cling, ape ov 

ee : ; | the interest of many persons for them in after life. 

throughout his whole life, our respect and ad- Perhaps there are no two works which come more 
miration for the man. 


immediately under these observations than “ Paradise 
Judged by the common standard, the won- 


Lost,” and “Cowper’s Task,” which every urchin 
derful sensitiveness, which interfered with his|™¥St parse and read through, while blundering over 
political promotion in early life, and which— 


the very elements of his language. 
: oa S : The writer believes without any exaggeration, that 
when the time for decisive action arrived—de- a ; 
clined into actual insanity, would appear an 


he had passed over, under une pretext or another, the 
unmanly diffidence, which a moderate share 


greater part of both these works at different schools at 
least a dozen times, before he was of an age to appre- 
of firmness and discipline might overcome. 


ciate or enjoy as many lines of either of them; and 
with regard to the “Task,” he distinctly recollects 
having entertained the impression for years that it was 
* The works of William Cowper, his life, letters and | written expressly for the terror of school-boys, and 
poeins, now first completed by the introduction of|had thence derived its appropriate title. 

Cowper’s private correspondence. Edited by T. S.| Even now some of the finest passages of Milton, 
Grimshaw, A. M., F.S. A.. M. R.S8.L. New York, | and the most exquisite lines of Cowper, will by some 
1849, pp. 749.—The Poetical works of William Cow-| grim association, vividly recall the peculiar offence 
per. H. F, Cary, London, 1839.—The Life of Wil-| for which they were indelibly imprinted, parrot-like, 
liam Cowper, Taylor. on his memory, 
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above the shoe-buckles” of some of his bellige- | the best and most musical performers. Afier | cheered the sadness of his depressions, had 
rent colleagues, incapacitated him for the /|tea we sally forth in good earnest. Mrs. Un- | given way to the indistinct mutterings of im- 


struggles of public life. | win is a good walker, and we have generally|becile old age. The long and unwearied 
He had indeed accepted a subordinate office | travelled about four miles before we see home | offices of friendship were over. 
in the House of Lords, but upon a contingency | again. 


arising which rendered it necessary for Cow- 
per to appear personally for examination at 
the bar of the house, in order to substantiate 


pletely to overthrow his reason; and on the 
day appointed he was utterly unable to attend, 
‘The malady had indeed proceeded to so fear- 
ful an extent as to incite him to several efforts 
at self-destruction. 

Afier two years of intense mental depression 
Cowper’s disease yielded to the skill of his 
medical caretaker—and hope and reason once 
more dawned upon his mind. 

The natural infirmity of his disposition 
however was rather increased than allayed by 
the attack, and he resolved to withdraw entire- 
ly from the pursuits of active life, and to relin- 
quish all intercourse with the world, 

Removing to Huntingdon in the year 1765, 
being then 34 years of age, he there laid the 
foundation of one of the most remarkable and 
lasting friendships on record, and one which 
exercised a powerful influence on his whole 
future life. 

Mary Unwin, the wife of the clergyman at 
Huntingdon, was about seven years older than 
Cowper, and between them an attachment soon 
sprung up which lasted for more than thirty 
yéars. 

Sympathizing with his infirmity and deeply 
interested in his character, she invited him to 
become a member of their household; and 
Cowper found under their hospitable roof, the 
perfect retirement and the religious communion 
he had so long desired. 

During eight years he appears to have suf- 
fered little from his malady, and these were 
doubtless the happiest years of his life. 

He thus describes his daily routine of duties 
and pleasures in several of his letters : 

“ March 11th, 1766. The lady in whose 
house I live is so excellent a person, and re- 
gards me with a friendship so truly Christian, 
that I could almost fancy my mother restored 
to life again to compensate me for all the 
friends I have lost, and all my connexions 
broken.” 

“ October 20th, 1766. We breakfast com- 
monly between eight and nine; till eleven we 
read either the scripture, or the sermons of 
some faithful teacher of those holy mysteries ; 
at eleven we attend Divine service, which is 
performed here twice every day, and from 
twelve till three we separate and amuse our- 
selves as we please. During that interval | 
either read in my own apartment, or walk or 
ride or work in the garden, We seldom sit 
an hour after dinner, but if the weather per- 
mits adjourn to the garden, where with Mrs. 
Unwin and her son I have generally the plea- 
sure of religious conversation till tea time. 

“If it rains or is too windy for walking, we 
either converse within doors or sing some 
hymns of Martin’s Collection, and by the help 
of Mrs. Unwin’s harpsichord, make up a toler- 
able concert, in which our hearts I hope are 


day between church time and dinner. 
his appointment, his terrors at the prospect of| ‘ At night we read and converse as before 
the exposure arose to such a height as com- | till supper, and commonly finish the evening 


with hymns or a sermon, and last of all the 
| family are called to prayers. 


\is consistent with the utmost cheerfulness, and 


“When the days are short we generally 
make this exercise in the former part of the 


“TI need not tell you that such a life as this, 
accordingly we are all happy.” 
* * * 


It will be interesting to pause for a moment 
| over the contemplation of this remarkable and 
providential attachment. 

Their union was not founded on that pecu- 
liar sentiment, nor consummated by those 
peculiar ties, which are the ordinary guaran- 


ties of domestic happiness ; yet it was not the 
less powerful or enduring. 

It appeared to be originated and perpetuated 
by a congruity of tastes and feelings, a sym- 
pathy of sufferings, and a fellowship of reli- 
gious opinions and experience. 

Twenty years afier they had first met, 
Cowper thus commemorates the faithfulness of 
their lifelong friendship : 


“ And witness, dear companion of my walks, 
Whose arm this twentieth winter, I perceive 

Fast locked in mine, with pleasure such as love 
Confirmed by long experience of thy worth 

And well-tried virtues, could alone inspire ; 
Witness @ joy that thou hast doubled long! 

Thou knowest my praise of Nature most sincere ; 
And that my raptures are not conjured up 

To serve occasion of poetic pomp, 

But genuine; and art partner of them all.” 


Twelve years after this, when the frosts of 
seventy winters had withered whatever persona! 
charms might have once graced his favourite 
friend, and the infirmities of age had bent her 
form and palsied her limbs, we find his attach- 
ment still glowing with more than lover-like 
ardour. What more beautiful or graceful tri- 
bute of deep affection was ever paid to youth- 
ful charms, than the following sonnet of Cow- 
per in the year 1793. 


“ Mary! I want a lyre with other strings, 
Such aid from heaven, as some have feigned they 
drew, 
An eloquence scarce given to mortals, new 
| And undebased by praise of meaner things, 
That, ere through age or woe 1 shed my wings, 
| I may record thy worth with honour due, 
In verse as musical as thou art true, 
And that immortalizes whom it sings. 
But thou hast little need. There is a book 
By seraphs writ with beams of heavenly light ; 
On which the eyes of God not rarely look, 
A chronicle of actions just and bright ; 
There, all thy deeds my faithful Mary shine, 
And since thou own’st that praise, I spare thee mine.” 





Once again during the same year, he pours 
oui his unaltered affection in the following ex- 
quisitely pathetic lines, 

Her locks “ once auburn bright,” were now 
thin and gray ; the eyes which had watched 








“ Thy spirits have a fainter flow, 

I see thee daily weaker grow; 

*T was my distress that brought thee low, 
My Mary. 


“ Thy needles, once a shining store, 
For my sake restless heretofore, 
Now rust disused and shine no more. 
My Mary. 
“ For though thon gladly would fulfil 
The same kind office for me still, 
The sight now seconds not thy will, 
My Mary. 
“ But well thou playest the housewife’s part, 
And all thy threads with magic art, 
Have wound themselves about this heart 


My Mary. 


“Thy indistinct expressions seem 

Like language uttered in a dream; 

Yet me they charm, whate’er the theme, 
My Mary. 


“ Thy silver locks, once auburn bright, 
Are still more lovely in my sight 
Than golden beams of orient light 

My Mary. 


“ For could I view nor them, nor thee, 
What sight worth seeing, could I see ? 
‘Thgsun would rise in vain for me, 

My Mary. 
“ Partakers of thy sad decline, 


Thy hands their little force resign, 
And gently pressed, press gently mine,— 
My Mary. 
“Such feebleness of limbs thou provest, 
That now at every step thou movest 
Upheld by two; yet still thou lovest, 
My Mary. 


“And still to love, though pressed with ill, 
In wintry age to feel no chill, 
With me is to be lovely still 

My Mary.” 


Casror. 
(To be continued.) 


——=>—_ 


Try Again.—“ If you try to do what is 
right, and do not succeed, try again, and again 
until you do succeed. Many a good effort is 
lost for want of perseverance. Remember the 
woman of Canaan, and let her success encour- 
age to perseverance in the face of discourage- 
ment, Matt. xv. 26. How easily might the 
woman of Sarepta have said, “ It is of no use 
to try,” when commanded to make bread, for 
the prophet, and herself, and the child, with a 
handful of meal, 1 Kings, xvii. Or the ser- 
vants when told to fill the vessels with water 
to supply the lack of wine, John ii. Or the 
man, when commanded to stretch forth his 
withered hand,—but in every instance see 
what happy and unlooked for results attended 
the effort of faith and obedience.” 





A contented mind is a continual feast, but 
content never dwells with indolence or selfish- 


jness. ‘I'hey that would be loved, must render 


his every want, and wept with his every sor-|themselves lovable. They that would have 
row, were now dry and dim; the voice that| friends, must show themselves friendly. Do 
had so often mingled in his devotions, and| you complain of others? Ask yourselves what 
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you have done to make them happy. Do you 
complain that the consolations of God are 
small with you? Look within, and inquire 
whether there is not some secret thing there, 
which ought not to be ; for “ there is no peace, 
saith my God, to the wicked.” 





The Lettish Bible.—The following inter- 
esting statement may here be cited as a con- 
tribution to the history of the printing of the 
first edition of the Lettish Bible. John Fischer, 
a Livonian General Superintendent, was the 
first to complete, with the assistance of many 
of the clergy, both of Livonia and Courland, 
the translation of the entire Bible into the Let- 
tish tongue, in the year 1689; at Riga, ata 
private printing-office, which, with the Royal 

emission, he had established at his own cost. 
King Charles XI. gave for this work, 7,500 
dollars, for which 1,500 Bibles were struck 
off. For so considerable an undertaking, it 
was necessary to order the requisite paper 
from France. The ship in which the paper 
was forwarded as a portion of the cargo, fell 
into the hands of a pirate,a Turk. On his 
inquiring what was intended to be done with 
such a quantity of paper, he received for reply, 
that it was destined for the printing of an edi- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures at Riga; where- 
upon he was seized with such terror, that he 
not only gave up the paper, but also ghe ves- 
sel, together with the crew and cargo.* Upon 
this paper the first edition of the Lettish Bible 
was printed.—Late Paper. 





New York Juvenile Asylum.—The expo- 
sition recently made by the Chief of Police of 
New York, of the large number of vagrant 
children who are growing up in crime in that 
city, has led to an application to the Legisla- 
ture, by a number of benevolent gentlemen, 
for the passage of a bill to incorporate an as- 
sociation under the title of the * New York 
Juvenile Asylum,” whose object shall be to 
reform vagrant children, by taking them from 
their parents, and training them to industry 
and morality.—Jbid. 

aig 

The Ice Crop.—We \earn from the Cam- 
bridge (Mass.) Chronicle, that owing to the 
unusually mild weather this winter, the quan- 
tity of ice housed from the ponds in that 
vicinity, for wholesale and shipping purposes, 
is only about one quarter as large as that ob- 
tained last year. 





THE FRIEND. 


THIRD MONTH! 16, 1850. 





We have heard but little of late, about the 
English settlement in Sierra Leone, Africa, 
and we had been led to suppose that if not in 
a languishing, it was at least not in a very 
prosperous condition. It would, however, 
seem from the following, taken from one of our 
éxchanges, that the establishment was not alto- 
gether divested of vitality. 


“© Education in Sierra Leone.—Accounts 
of a recent date from Sierra Leone, inform us 
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that some hundreds of liberated African chil- 
dren, who have been collected in schools at the 
expense of the government, are to be trans- 
ferred to the Church Missionary Society, on 
condition that they receive industrial, as well 
as intellectual and moral instruction. The 
Society is to select an industrial agent, whose 
salary is to be paid by the government. The 
government has also granted one hundred 
pounds for the purchase of the necessary agri- 
cultural implements, and land for the estab- 
lishment of model farms in connection with the 
schools. A grammar school was established 
about four years ago. Nearly five hundred 
pounds have already been paid to this Institu- 
tion by the Africans, a fact which shows how 
anxious they are to have their children enjoy 
the advantages of a sound scriptural educa- 
tion, At Fourth-bay there is an institution 
for training native calechists. ‘The course of 
study pursued would seem to be quite ele- 
vated.” 


not forgotten her. A few days before her death being 
in a very weak state, and evidently sinking, she said 
to her mother, * My work isdone, I have nothing to 
do but wait the Lord’s time.” She was very desirous 
to retain her mental faculties to the last, which was 
mercifully granted. The day before her close, on her 
mother asking her how she felt, with a sweet smile 
she said, “ Mother, I have left all to the Lord; my 
whole confidence is in Him.” On the morning of her 
departure, being snpported by her brother, she appear. 
ed in supplication; then requested the family called 
in. After they were assembled, she calmly took leave 
of them, and said, she was going ; desiring them not 
to weep; saying, “The presence of the Lord is with 
me, and he will soon take me to Himself, I think it 
a matter of joy and rejvicing.” Then added, “ Merciful 
Father, be pleased to give me patience to wait. The 
Lord is kind, he has made all things easy to me; he 
is not an hard Master to serve.” Shortly after, she 
said, “ Be pleased to give me a little ease ;” and desir- 
ed to have the chapter in the New Testament read of 
our Saviour’s crucifixion. In a short time she quietly 
breathed out her soul to Him who gave it; and we 
reverently trust through unmerited mercy, has been 
= into the celestial city, where salvation reign- 
eth, 





WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Summer Session of West-town Board. 
ing-School, will commence on Sixth-day, the 
26th of Fourth month next. To avoid disap- 
pointment in case the school should be filled, 
parents and others intending to send children 
will please make early application to Joseph 
Snowdon, Superintendent at the School, or 
Joseph Scattergood, Treasurer, No. 84 Mul- 
berry street, Philadelphia. 


, at his residence in Lower Makefield township, 
Bucks Co., Pa., the 25th of First month, 1850, Jony 
Mutter, in the 89th year of his age; a member and 
elder of Falls Monthly Meeting. He was confined to 
his room nearly three months, and most of this time 
to his chair, being prevented by oppression from lying 
down. He often said he felt himself like a prisoner, 
but desired he might wait with patience his appointed 
time. Diligent in*the attendance of our religious 
meetings for worship and discipline as long as his 
health permitted, he was an example of silent reverent 
waiting therein. Firmly attached to the doctrines and 
testimonies of our religious Society, he took an active 
part in disciplinary proceedings against those that 
had joined with Elias Hicks, though trying to natyge, 
as some of his near relatives joined the Separatists, 
A short time before his death he said, he had carefully 
looked over what he had done in testifying against 
such antichristian views, for which he now felt peace 
and quietness of mind. He often observed, “ If I ever 
have done any good, it was not of myself, but through 
the mercy of Him who laid down his life for our 
sakes.” At one time he said, “Oh! if the righteous 
are scarcely saved, where will those appear that deny 
their Lord and Master!” He felt the great necessity 
there was for keeping on the watch, observing, “We 
have an unwearied enemy, ever waiting to carry the 
mind off.” Being asked, what would become of those 
that gave themselves no trouble about another world, 
he replied, that he believed fizmly in the declaration, 
“ He that will not bow in mercy, must in judgment.” 
A few days before his death, being taken more poorly, 
he said, “ How I long to be where the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary soul will be forever at 
rest!” After which, owing to great difficulty of 
breathing, he was not able to converse much; yet 
from the calmness and serenity of his mind, we doubt 
not but he is gathered into the mansions of rest pre- 
pared for the dedicated followers of the Lamb. 





WANTED 


A well qualified male teacher to také charge 
of a school, in which the common branches of 
an English education are taught. A member 
of the Society of Friends will be preferred. 
For further information, inquire of Caspar 
Wistar, or Samuel P. Carpenter, Salem, N. J., 
or at No. 180 Arch street, Philadelphia. 

Marriep, at Friends’ meeting-house, Woodbury, 


New Jersey, on the 6th inst., Henry M. Garnriaues, 
to Susan S., daughter of David Whitall. 





Diep, in West Bradford, Chester county, Pa., on 
the 11th of Ninth month, 1849, of pulmonary con- 
sumption, Hannan, daughter of Eli and Elizabeth 
Woodward, in the 21st year of her age.—Although 
her disease had been gradually progressing for more 
than two years, it was not until a few months previ- 
ous to her decease, that it assumed a more threatening 
form.—She was strongly attached to her many friends, : 
but through the efficacy of Divine Grace, her heart ,on the morning of the 28th ult, in the 19th 
was led to draw near and more near to her heavenly | year of her age, Resecca R., daughter of John M. and 
Father, so that during her confinement, the sweet | Sarah Haines, of Cropwell, N. Jersey. During the 
composure of her mind, and many of her expressions, | PfogTess of protracted indisposition which terminated 
evinced, that her confidence was placed above the | 19 consumption of the lungs, her mind became gradu- 
things of time, and centered in the Fountain of eter- | @!ly loosened from earthly attachments, and she was 
nal bliss, of which at times she seemed to have a fore. | favoured to view the things of time, as nothing in 
taste. She said, she had many pleasant hours; and | Comparison with a mansion in her heavenly Father's 
although her sufferings were at times extreme, she | house, the meanest of which was all she desired. Al- 
did not complain, or think her case a hard one, but | though it was her portion to endure much conflict of 
often said she preferred her own situation to others | Spirit, she was at length mercifully favoured to feel an 
who were in health—At one time appearing in deep | ®8surance of acceptance ; repeating shortly before her 
meditation, she remarked to her sister, this passage in close, “ Happy, happy, happy !” and we doubt not, she 
the New Testament had been very forcibly brought to | ‘8 now joined to that innumerable company before the 
her remembrance, “ Lay up for yourselves treasures | throne, “ who have come out of great tribulation, hav- 
in heaven, for where your treasure is there will your | ing washed their robes and made them white in the 
heart be also ;” and afler much weeping, added, “ Oh, blood of the Lamb.” 
what a favour to feel that we can have them centered 
there!” She received much comfort from reading the 
Holy Scriptures, and other good books; enjoyed the 
company of her kind friends, and was glad they had 
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